








THIS MONTH... 


© Comparative analysis of 
private-public building 
costs released page 5! 


® Labor-management co- 
operate to build experi- 
mental model of prefab- 
ricated house page 52 


® Urban redevelopment 
legislation introduced in 
several states page 53 


® Housing legislation may 
be introduced by Senator 
Wagner page 54 


® Results of survey of post- 
war plans of 40,000 
Portsmouth Navy Yard 
workers reported — 
® Tenant gardens pictured 


$. J. HERMAN GARDENS in Detroit—a war housing com- payee 
munity, with a more than 8,000 population. The Gardens 
will revert to low-rental occupancy after the war. 
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' Toward the Objective of Adequate 


butodcu 


‘Housing for the Entire People | 





In urban redevelopment... 


it is imperative that the right hand let the left hand 
know what it is doing—which is our way of saying 
that not only must broad planning underlie any 
program of city rebuilding but any such program 
must be outstandingly characterized by coordina- 
tion. 


We feel the need to repeat and emphasize this 
almost trite administrative principle at this time 
because of a striking failure to observe it in the first 
city in the country to undertake an urban redevel- 
opment project—New York City, where last month 
site clearance began in real earnest for Stuyvesant 
Town, the 8,880-family community which the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company has been author- 
ized to build under the New York State Redevelop- 
ment Companies Law. Site clearance for this 
development means that 3,100 families and 500 busi- 
ness enterprises must vacate the area—some of 
them by July 1, others by October 1. And that 
means that 3,100 families must be absorbed into a 
city which for four years has been prevented by 
war restrictions from adding to its housing supply. 
And that, in turn, means that tenements which 
have long been closed for occupancy will be opened 
again and put up for rental. It means, further, that 
families will be doubling up and devising all man- 
ner of makeshift living arrangements. 


Since the understanding is that the actual build- 
ing of Stuyvesant Town must await the war’s end, 
there is no knowing when there can be any allevia- 
tion of the dangers inherent in this rehousing situa- 
tion. Even when built, Stuyvesant rent levels will 
be beyond the reach of about 92 per cent of the 
displaced tenants. 


“Urban redevelopment” is a daring concept. Any 
plan for incising the living tissues of a city—reset- 
ting its bones—removing its unnatural growths— 
restoring its circulation—renewing its energy— 
beautifying its contours—calls for imagination and 
skills of a high order. It is irresponsible to under- 
take such radical surgery without making arrange- 
ments for adequate pre- and post-operative care. 





In the case of Stuyvesant Town there has been in- 
sufficient pre-operative treatment. Some palliatives 
have been proposed—such as Mayor La Guardia’s 
tenement modernization bill and the Metropoli- 
tan’s Relocation Bureau—but none of them has 
gone to the heart of the problem. 


Don’t misunderstand us. We are not blaming 
Metropolitan. An urban redevelopment undertak- 
ing by a private company is beset with multitud- 
inous difficulties—one of which, probably, is that 
of being criticized for the lack of a coordination 
for which the company can not possibly be respon- 
sible. The failure goes far deeper than this and 
points unerringly to the need in municipal admin- 
istration for recognition of the fact that the city 
planning function must follow through to effective 
program coordination. The excellent work of the 
New York City Housing Authority, the bold re- 
development undertakings of the Metropolitan, the 
spectacular accomplishments of Robert Moses, and 
the other activities of a great city seeking ever to 
improve itself—all these, and all similar undertak- 
ings of whatever scale in whatever city, must be 
part of an overall strategy. 


If urban redevelopment plans are to serve their 
public purpose and are to justify the expenditure 
of the public funds which will inevitably go into 
them, there will have to be an acceptance of the 
principle of joint action by all city agencies con- 
cerned. Most important in such action must be 
the recognition of a responsibility to serve all 
elements of the city’s population equitably. This 
is a principle of urban redevelopment that must 
be repeated insistently, everywhere, since cities in 
every part of the country are considering ways 
and means of initiating such programs. It is 
only through urban redevelopment that we can 
hope to rebuild our badly deteriorated cities, but 
such programs can not be effective—and will 
not be effective—if they do not begin at the begin- 
ning: and we believe that the beginning means at 
the homes into which displaced tenants will move. 
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COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF HOUSING 
COSTS RELEASED 


Industrial Conference Board claims private builders can 
provide housing for low-income groups at lower costs than 


National Capital Authority 


A comparative analysis of the con- 
struction costs of privately-financed 
housing as against costs of public hous- 
ing in the District of Columbia was 
released by the National Industrial 
Conference Board late in March and 
was filed with a Senate Subcommittee 
(the McCarran Committee) that has 
been reviewing D. C. housing prob- 
lems. 

The findings of the analysis hold 
that, with government aid in assem- 
bling sites and with the assurance of 
no governmental competition, private 
enterprise could build and maintain 
housing developments for the lowest- 
income groups at lower costs than those 
achieved by the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority. The report goes on to 
say that NCHA “has built with a 
social rather than profit purpose in 
view. In so doing, it has included 
many features, such as minimum land 
coverage and community facilities not 
customarily provided in low-rent pri- 
vate projects built for profit and sale.” 

The complete text of the report has 
not yet been made public, only one 
copy in page-proof form having been 
released to the Senate Committee and 
only a summary statement having been 
published in the press—purportedly 
being the summary that appears in the 
report. However, before the month's 
end, Senator McCarran had _ already 
invited FPHA Commissioner Klutz- 
nick to submit a written statement to 
his committee on the NICB findings 
and Mr. Klutznick was preparing to 
do so some time during the week of 
April 2. The Senator suggested that 
FPHA submit such a report, since it 
had aided NCHA in its program. 


NICB Identified 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board is a research organization, sup- 
ported primarily by industrial corpora- 
tions and manufacturing associations 
(the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, duPont, General Electric, etc.). 
At the suggestion of Eugene Meyer of 
the Washington Post, the Board was 
asked by Senator Burton to undertake 
an analysis of the hundreds of pages of 
testimony on District of Columbia 
housing which was presented in hear- 
ings conducted from January to June 
1944 by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
(Senator Burton chairman). The NICB 
report has been filed by Senator Burton 
with the McCarran Committee, since 
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this latter Senate Committee has now 
been assigned responsibility for con- 
sidering all proposed housing and ur- 
ban redevelopment legislation for the 
District. The McCarran Committee 
last month, just prior to receipt of the 
NICB report, had concluded five days 
of hearings on two proposed urban 
redevelopment bills for the District: 
S13 (the McCarran bill) and S610 (the 
Capper bill). What disposition the 
Committee will make of the NICB re- 
port is not yet known. 

Now that the full NICB report is 
available, it may be important to an- 
alyze it carefully, since, as NICB 
has itself pointed out, “Although neces- 
sarily centered on the Washington 
scene, the facts presented and the 
problems encountered are of direct and 
immediate interest to hundreds of other 
American communities currently en- 
gaged in planning the reclamation of 
their slums and urban development. 
Through study of the housing problem 
as it has emerged in this community, 
many other areas will more clearly 
understand the basic problems _ in- 
volved.” 


Baltimore Authority 
To Help Rehouse 
Families Displaced 
By Express Highway 


In fulfilling his promise to give pub- 
lic housing assistance to families who 
will be displaced by the building of a 
proposed midcity express highway, 
Mayor McKeldin of Baltimore has 
asked the Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City to take the lead in provid- 
ing housing for such families. A re- 
cently appointed committee to co-ordi- 
nate long-range housing activities in 
Baltimore has pointed to the necessity 
for prompt planning to meet the addi- 
tional housing requirements resulting 
from this project. 

Since many of the displaced families 
will not require public housing, the 
Authority has been asked to contact 
private builders to determine their 
ability to provide the necessary accom- 
modations. The Authority is then 
expected to adjust its current construc- 
tion plans to meet the needs of those 
families who can not afford adequate 
private housing. 

Supporters of the highway plan have 


Three New NAHO 
Committees Appointed; 
Evaluation Committee 
Completes Work 


Meeting this month in Washington 
are three new NAHO committees: 
Housing Policy, with Howard L. 
Holtzendorff, President of NAHO, as 
chairman; Election Procedures, with 
Ray O. Edwards, Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority of Jackson- 
ville, as chairman; and Constitution 
and Bylaws, with E. W. Blum, Ex 
ecutive Director of the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Houston, as 
chairman. 

The Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws will recommend to the Board 
any amendments which it feels should 
be considered. 

Since the Board of Governors has de 
cided that a convention-type annual 
meeting will not be held during the 
current federal ban on large meetings, 
the Committee on Election Procedures 
will recommend to the Board the pro 
cedures to be followed in the nomina- 
tion and election of officers and mem 
bers of the Board. 

It will be the function of the Com 
mittee on Housing Policy to deal with 
questions of basic housing policy. This 
Committee will be the key committee 
for the first section of NAHO’s four 
part program, which covers policy, con- 
struction, administration, and manage 
ment of housing; and other committees 
in this field will stem from it. For 
instance, a Committee on Cooperative 
Activities of Housing Authorities and 
Private Housing Interests is now being 
established. At its meeting this month, 
the Committee on Housing Policy will 
also give attention to the problem of 
securing in the activities of NAHO 
adequate representation of all phases 
of a comprehensive housing program, 
and may offer to the Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws suggestions 
for amendments designed to further 
this purpose. 

Evaluation Committee Ends 


In submitting the final report of 
the Committee on Evaluation of Pub- 
lic Housing, in March, Chairman John 
Ihider, Executive Officer of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority, 
brings the work of the Committee to a 
close. A questionnaire, developed by 
the Committee to guide local housing 
authorities in self-evaluation of their 
programs, will soon be distributed to 
agency members of NAHO. 





expressed satisfaction with its incidental 
value as a “slum-clearance and blight 
control project.” 
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HOUSING AUTHORITY PROPERTIES ESCAPE 
SEVERE DAMAGE IN OHIO RIVER FLOOD 





Few housing developments operated 
by local authorities in the Ohio River 
Valley were damaged as a result of the 
flood which threatened that area early 
in March. Only two cities, Portsmouth, 
Ohio and Evansville, Indiana, reported 
any inconvenience. 

George W. Farley Square, a Ports- 
mouth housing development located 
in the flood zone, was surrounded for 
two days by surface water that city 
pumps could not control. Most of the 
tenants were able to move their house- 
hold goods to higher ground. All elec- 
tric refrigerators were moved to the 
second floors of the apartments. The 
water in the boiler rooms was im- 
mediately pumped out and the electric 
motors were cleaned and placed in 
service within forty-eight hours. Pipe 
and boiler insulation will be repaired 
later. 

700 Refugees Housed 

Nearly seven hundred flood refugees 
were temporarily housed at Wayne 
Hills, another development operated 
by the Portsmouth Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority. As the river rose, ten- 
ants were permitted to open their 
homes to flood victims from other parts 
of the city. 

Dana H. Chappelear, Executive Di- 
rector of the Authority, writes that 
an unexpected result of the flood was 
the increase in the number of applica- 
tions for units in both developments. 
Many families sheltered at Wayne Hills 
during the emergency were so im- 
pressed by the apartments and _ the 
Authority’s services, that they have had 
their names placed on the waiting list. 
George W. Farley Square was not 
completely occupied and a number of 
refugees have applied for apartments 
there rather than return to their former 
homes. 


In Evansville, only one development 
was affected by the flood. Eight first- 
floor tenants at Parkholm were evacu- 
ated when the flood waters rose. Fami- 
lies in second-floor units remained in 
their homes, and borrowed rowboats 
brought in food and ferried workers 
to and from their jobs. The Authority’s 
judgment in handling this problem 
was commended by the Missouri Val- 
ley Bridge and Iron Company, which 
employs a number of Parkholm ten- 
ants. In cooperation with the Red 
Cross, more than seventy refugees were 
sheltered in vacant units in the de- 
velopment during this period. 


Local authorities in other cities along 
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the Ohio River—Huntington, West 
Virginia; Louisville, Frankfort, and 
Covington, Kentucky; Cincinnati; New 
Albany, Indiana; and Cairo, Illinois— 
reported no flood damage to their 
properties. 





Milwaukee Rejects 
Home Builders’ 
Housing Program 


Proposed amendments to the Wis- 
consin urban redevelopment and hous- 
ing authorities acts, offered by the 
Milwaukee chapter of the National 
Association of Home Builders, were 
rejected late in February by a commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee common council. 
In criticizing the proposals, Milwau- 
kee’s Mayor Bohn stated that the pro- 
gram, providing “for a direct subsidy 
by the city to benefit persons engaged 
in business for profit,’ would virtually 
abolish the city’s newly created hous- 
ing authority. 

Specifically, the Home Builders’ pro- 
gram would have amended the urban 
redevelopment act to permit the city 
to sell to private builders, at less than 
cost, land it acquired through con- 
demnation or purchase. Other pro- 
posals had the ostensible purpose of 
preventing the housing authority from 
“coming under federal control” and 
from “competing with citizen enter- 
prise,” and would have given the com- 
mon council tighter control over the 
authority. 





The Scuttles By Martin 
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"So that's where they live. 
l've often wondered." 


Reproduced by permission of 
the Chicago Sun 























$90,000 INVESTED 
IN “DREAM HOUSE” 


Newest in the long line of experi- 
mental “dream houses” devised to solve 
cost and distribution problems associ- 
ated with conventional building tech- 
niques is the Dymaxion Dwelling Ma- 
chine, based on Buckminster Fuller’s 
original 1927 model. But the Dyma- 
xion house—a prefabricated, aluminum- 
plastic, air-conditioned, fluorescent- 
lighted igloo that carries all its vital 
organs (heating, cooking, washing, and 
lighting facilities) in a mast that shoots 
up through its center—is no dream. 
Recent interest in the space economy 
the “machine” achieves for shipment 
has been evidenced by the Army, the 
Navy, and some of the United Nations. 
Out of this interest, Dymaxion Dwell- 
ing Machines, Inc. has been set up 
with a current capital of $90,000 (most 
of it from $10 shares of stock), and is 
financing the construction of a full- 
scale model by Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
tion in Wichita. 

Almost as unusal as the product 
itself is the organization of Dymaxion 
Dwelling Machines, Inc., which com- 
bines a unique set of mutual interests. 
Beech Aircraft is building the model 
because aircraft assembly lines and air 
craft materials are believed to be easily 
adaptable to the production of the 
“machine.” The President of the In 
ternational Association of Machinists 
is a member of Dymaxion’s board of 
directors because it is assumed that 
machinists, not building craftsmen, will 
erect the dwelling on the site, thus 
resolving one of the most important 
barriers in the way of widespread post- 
war use of prefabricated housing. 
CIO’s United Automobile Workers, in 
terested in a postwar prefabricated 
housing market which would offer 
employment security to its members 
in aircraft plants, turned down an offer 
of a place on the board of directors, 
saying the machine was in too experi- 
mental a stage for endorsement. The 
National Farmers’ Union has also been 
offered a place on the board. Officers 
of the corporation include two former 
union organizers, serving as vice-presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. 

The whole venture is frankly experi- 
mental, but is an interesting example 
of an attempt on the part of labor and 
management to get together on a pro- 
duct that may open up a new and 
stable field of postwar employment, 
while at the same time meeting an in- 
ternational need for mass-produced 
housing. No information is yet avail- 
able, of course, as to what the cost of 
the Dymaxion house will be. 
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STATES LEGISLATE FOR URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Indianapolis Slum Clearance Act 
Passed 

The Indiana Redevelopment Act of 
1945, designed to clear blighted areas 
in Indianapolis through private enter- 
prise, was approved last month. For 
each city having a population of over 
300,000—i. e., Indianapolis—the law 
creates a redevelopment commission of 
five commissioners appointed by a 
board of trustees named by the mayor. 
Commissioners are authorized, subject 
to the approval of the City Planning 
Commission, to acquire land in 
blighted areas (through exercise of the 
power of eminent domain, if neces- 
sary); to clear and replat the areas; 
and to sell or lease the improved land 
to private investors for redevelopment. 
Once the land is sold, all public con- 
trol over development, other than 
usual zoning and building codes, will 
cease. However, in selling the lots, the 
commissioners are instructed to con- 
sider the size and character of improve- 
ments proposed by the bidders, their 
ability to improve the property quickly, 
their proposed sale or rental prices, 
and any other factors which will ad- 
vance redevelopment to the best inter- 
ests of the community. 


In constrast to the tax exemption 
features of urban redevelopment legis- 
lation in New York and New Jersey, 
for example, the Indiana law involves 
no tax exemption. However, a munici- 
pal subsidy is provided in the form 
of a special property tax, which is 
expected to yield $2,500,000 in the 
next five years, to cover any difference 
between the costs of land acquisition 
and slum clearance and the resale 
prices which can reasonably be ex- 
pected for such lands. 

Opponents of the law have pointed 
out that no provision is made for re- 
housing present occupants of the 
blighted areas. Since Indianapolis has 
never set up a local housing authority 
and since no rental limitations are 
established for the redeveloped prop- 
erty, it is charged that the law may 
create new slums by forcing site oc- 
cupants to crowd into smaller quarters 
or to double up with other families. 
In addition, some labor groups fear 
that the law might prevent the forma- 
tion of a local authority in Indianapolis 
and might bar further federal projects 
in the city. 

The Governor vetoed a bill which 
would have given local housing au- 
thorities the power to acquire real 
estate and make it available for re- 
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development by either private or public 
agencies. 
Tennessee Law the First of Its Kind 

Tennessee is the first state to enact 
legislation permitting local housing 
authorities to use the power of eminent 
domain to acquire land for private 
redevelopment as well as for direct 
public use. Under the Urban Rede- 
velopment Act passed in February, any 
part or all of the land so acquired may 
be sold or leased to private enterprise, 
provided its use is restricted to an 
agreed purpose within a specified time 
limitation. 

Illinois Legislation Introduced 


Introduced in the Illinois State Legis 
lature late last month was a series of 
bills allowing both cities and_ local 
housing authorities to assemble land 
in blighted areas through purchase or 
condemnation and to sell such land 
for private redevelopment. An amend 
ment to the Illinois Insurance Code 
would enable insurance companies to 
invest up to ten per cent of their 
assets in housing under the Neighbor 
hood Redevelopment Corporation Law. 
New York Urban Redevelopment Bills 

Cities in New York State would be 
empowered to purchase or condemn 
property for rehabilitation under pro- 
posed legislation there. Other recent 
bills include two amendments to the 
Redevolpment Companies Law. One 
establishes, as an additional prerequisite 
to approval of a redevelopment project, 
the availability of satisfactory housing 
for displaced occupants. The second 
amendment repeals the provision that 
municipal control over the physical 
plan of private development projects 
shall cease if the company waives tax 
exemption and repays back taxes. 


$75,000 for Pennsylvania 

A measure has been introduced in 
the Pennsylvania State Legislature ap- 
propriating $75,000 to the State Board 
of Housing—shifting the Board to the 
Department of Commerce, to function 
as an administrative body and to re- 
place the currently inactive Board. The 
Board would supervise the activities of 
local housing authorities and of limited- 
dividend companies and would have 
the power of eminent domain to ac- 
quire land for limited-dividend devel- 
opments. Urban redevelopment in the 
state is provided for through a series 
of bills creating redevelopment authori- 
ties to assemble land for public or pri- 
vate redevelopment, and authorizing 
insurance companies incorporated in 
Pennsylvania to invest in real estate. 





VI. hevertl Y 


FPHA MANUAL 
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Applicability of Davis-Bacon Wage 
Rates to Demolition and Re-erection 
Manual Sections 3800:2 and 5800:2, 
effective February 23, 1945. 

Explains that wage rates established 
by the Davis-Bacon Act do not apply 
to demolition and removal work in 
connection with temporary war hous 
ing projects. Specifies that these wage 
rates are applicable, however, to re 
erection of such buildings. 











Taxes on Services and Supplies 
Manual Sections 3157:1, 5157:1, and 
6157:1, effective February 24, 1945. 

Outlines procedures to be followed 
with respect to payment of certain 
federal, state, and local taxes. The 
exemption of the federal government 
from payment of certain excise taxes 
has been terminated for purchases 
made on or after June 1, 1944. Reviews 
preparation, uses, and disposition of 
tax exemption certificates. 


Project Operating Budget Documents 
Manual Sections 3621:2 and 4621:2, 
effective March 14, 1945. 

Discusses method of preparing and 
submitting project operating budget 
documents—composed of (1) annual 
and quarterly operating budgets for 
each project, (2) supporting schedules 
where applicable, (3) budget narra- 
tives, (4) organization charts for each 
project, (5) central project office bud- 
get. Describes steps in reviewing and 
revising such documents. In no event 
shall local authorities incur expenses 
in excess of the approved budget. 


Rental Charge for Two Dwelling 
Units Occupied by Single Family 
Manual Sections 3612:7, 4612:6, and 
6612:6, effective March 26, 1945. 

For large families occupying two 
units (dwellings or trailers) in feder 
ally-owned war housing projects, ap- 
plies “fair rent” principle in determin 
ing a reasonable rental at the rate for 
a single unit plus 4 to the charge 
for the additional unit. States circum 
stances under which such occupancy is 
permitted. Holds Assistant Regional 
Director for Management responsible 
for setting the rent in all such cases. 
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Senator Wagner plans to introduce postwar housing legisla- 
tion . . . housing bills under consideration in Congress .. . 
FHA pays dividends to mortgagors . . . FPHA awards con- 
tracts for prefabricated houses to go to Britain... NHA 
warns against inflationary real estate prices . . . 


Senator Wagner Announces Plans for 
Housing Bill 


A story in the New York Times last 
month outlining a bill for a vast post- 
war housing program which it reported 
was about to be introduced in Con- 
gress, proved to be premature. No 
bill has been introduced and it appears 
that details of specific housing legisla- 
tion have not yet been formulated. 

A few days after the Times story, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (N.Y.) ap- 
peared on a radio program sponsored 
by the American Federation of Labor 
and told of his plans to introduce 
legislation for a postwar program to 
promote urban and rural housing for 
families in the middle- and low-income 
brackets. $7 billion a year of private 
and public funds, he said, should be 
invested in building houses to meet 
existing needs and he added that a 
total of 1,500,000 homes must be built 
every year for 10 years after the war, 
if adequate housing is to be provided 
for the country. 


Should private enterprise be unable 
to do the whole job, he said, then 
public funds will be needed for a low- 
rent housing program, and such funds 
should also be made available to raise 
rural housing standards. 


Calling for long-term loans, at very 
low interest rates to stimulate housing 
for middle-income groups, and for 
better methods in the production of 
housing, he stated that he intends to 
sponsor a bill which will provide “a 
well-rounded housing program, serving 
every need in full.” 


Congressional Round-Up 

The First Deficiency Bill for 1945 
has been approved by both the House 
and Senate. It includes an appropria- 
tion of $84,373,000 for additional pub- 
lic war housing under the Lanham 
Act, and $20 million to FWA for com- 
munity facilities. As a result of NHA’s 
revised estimate of need, the House 
Appropriations Committee made a cut 
of $5,627,000 from the presidential re- 
quest of $90. million for war housing. 


Representative Taber (N.Y.)  at- 


tempted unsuccessfully during debate 
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on the floor of the House to decrease 
the appropriation to $42 million. 

Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill for 1946 makes appropriations for 
the administrative expenses of NHA 
and its constituent agencies. It has 
passed both houses and was amended 
on the floor on motion of Senators 
Wherry (Neb.) and Maybank (S.C.) 
to provide that veterans shall have 
preference in the granting of priorities 
for the construction, alteration, or re- 
pair of houses to be occupied by them, 
without requiring any showing of hard- 
ship or other necessity for the construc- 
tion (except to the extent that the 
materials may be needed for military 
needs). The amendment would simply 
make mandatory an existing admin- 
istrative policy. NHA’s H-3 program, 
designed to relieve personal hardships 
and to meet the problem of housing 
for veterans, in effect accomplishes the 
intent of the amendment. Under H-3, 
veterans may secure priority preference 
when unable to obtain suitable accom- 
modations, otherwise. 

The Senate increased from $5 million 
to $35 million the appropriation to 
FWA for loans to states and localities 
for postwar planning under Title V 
of the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944. 

Title VI Housing. Both houses ap- 
proved an increased authorization of 
$100 million and the extension of the 
Title to July 1, 1946. Approximately 
20,000 privately-constructed dwellings 
can be provided under the additional 
authorization. 

Housing Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. Although a number 
of bills dealing with disposition of 
war housing and occupancy preference 
for veterans have been introduced and 
referred to the Committee, no hear- 
ings are scheduled. 

The House Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning 
last month held hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Public Works and Con- 
struction (Rep. Lynch, N.Y., Chair- 
man). The subcommittee is consider- 
ing the role of public works in full 
employment; the division of responsi- 
bility between federal and _ state-local 
agencies in public works; and problems 





of the construction industry. Beardsley 
Ruml, appearing for the National 
Planning Association, urged that a pub- 
lic works and conservation program 
be directed toward the stabilization of 
the construction industry; that Con- 
gress undertake a thorough-going study 
of the industry. 

The Senate Special Committee on 
Small Business (Senator Murray, Mont., 
Chairman) announced plans for a com- 
prehensive analysis of steps to be taken 
by government, industry, and labor in 
stabilizing the construction industry at 
a high level of activity. 

FHA Pays Dividends 


FHA has announced that the ap- 


‘proximately 13,000 home buyers, who 


in 1944 paid off in advance and in 
full their FHA-insured mortgages, will 
be the first mortgagors to receive mort- 
gage prepayment dividends, as provided 
in Section 202 of the National Housing 
Act. 

In making the announcement, Com- 
missioner Ferguson stated that FHA, 
for the past five years has paid all 
expenses and losses out of its income 
under this Section of the Act and now 
has approximately $83 million in the 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund to 
pay future losses and is in a position 
to pay mortgage prepayment dividends. 

First dividend payment was made in 
Baltimore last month—$35.46 on a 
$5,000 mortgage. Total amount avail- 
able for current distribution is $288, 
000. Home buyers with a typical $5,000 
mortgage will receive a payment from 
$9 to $99, and on a $10,000 mortgage 
will receive from $18 to $198. 

FPHA Awards Contracts for 
British Houses 

Plans for production, under the 
supervision of FPHA, of 30,000 pre- 
fabricated, temporary, emergency houses 
for bombed-out British war-workers 
moved ahead, as awards were made 
during March to 28 firms for 23,050 
units. 

Allocation of necessary materials was 
made on February 9 by WPB’s Re- 
quirements Committee, with the com- 
ment that “the urgency of the need 
of the people of England for a partial 
solution of their severe shelter problems 
exceeds the urgency of the need of the 
civilian economy of our country for 
these materials.” 

Initiation of a temporary building 
program has been a matter of utmost 
concern to the British Government for 
some time, and the request for our 
prefabricated houses was due largely 
to the acute labor shortage in England, 
where all available manpower has been 
directed into essential war-work. 

Specifications went out nationwide 
to 340 prospective bidders and 150 bids 
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were received. Unit costs have not yet 
been made public. $50 million is the 
overall sum available under lend-lease 
to England for the production of the 
units, minus certain components, in- 
cluding heating facilities, electrical wir- 
ing, and glass, all to be furnished by 
the British. Now on display in Wash- 
ington is a model of the compact, one 
story, two-bedroom unit to be produced. 
Each house is 24 feet square and weighs 
10 tons. 

In response to questions as to the 
amount of critical materials approved 
for use in the foreign shelter program 
(that is, the above 30,000 British 
houses, plus 5,000 French barracks) and 
the effect of the release on wartime 
and post V-Day-home-building, WPB 
issued a statement that lumber allocated 
for the foreign shelter program is less 
than 1 per cent of the total lumber 
production for 1945. 


NHA Study Reveals Upward Trend in 


Urban Real Estate Prices 

Stating that NHA is increasingly 
concerned with the continuing infla- 
tionary trend in real estate prices, Ad- 
ministrator Blandford made public last 
month the findings of private surveys 
and field reports on overall price trends. 
Price increases for existing residential 
property from 1940 to late 1944 vary 
from as little as 5 and 10 per cent in 
a few communities, to 75 and 100 per 
cent in crowded war industry centers. 

General conclusions reached from a 
study of a mass of local data are: 

1. The West and South generally 
show larger price rises than the East 
or North-Central areas. 

2. Increases for property in the 
lower-price brackets have been greater 
than for higher-priced property. 

3. The intensity of price increases 
varies, but the existence of increases is 
widespread. 

4. The indications are that the up- 
ward movement was unabated in 1944 
and is likely to continue in 1945. 

According to Mr. Blandford, the 
various constituents of NHA are taking 
what remedial measures they can, with- 
in existing powers, to cope with the 
situation. 

Coincident with NHA’s reiterated 
warning as to inflationary trends, was 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles’ proposal for a capi- 
tal-gains tax on wartime profits. Ap- 
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Maine is the only state in the New 
England Region which has not only 
met—but has exceeded—its quota in 
the current drive to expand Associa- 
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Robert R. Taylor 


Architecture, economics, property 
management—out of his training and 
experience in these three fields Mr. 
Taylor has emerged as one of the 
country’s housing leaders, now serving 
simultaneously as Chairman of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, manager 
of Michigan Boulevard Garden Apart 
ments, and as a consultant to the 
Office of the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency. 

Mr. Taylor reports that he became 
interested in housing through his early 
association with his father, who was 
in the architectural and building busi- 
ness. He received his training at Tus 
kegee Institute, where he finished a 


pearing recently before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on a 
different matter, and questioned by 
Committee Chairman Wagner and 
Senator Taft as to how inflationary 
speculative sales could be checked, he 
extemporaneously recommended that 
Congress impose a wartime penalty 
tax of 90 per cent on gains from 
sale of capital assets, particularly stocks 
and farm and urban real estate held 
less than two years. 

Mr. Eccles’ proposal, made previously 
several years ago, was soon endorsed 
by spokesmen for two farm organiza- 
tions—The Farm Bureau Federation 
and the National Farmers Union—and 
excited widespread comment in govern 
ment and business circles. 

The AF of L, independently, has 
called for congressional study of 
methods to check real estate prices. 





course in architecture; at Howard Uni- 
versity where he studied architectural 
engineering; and at the University of 
Illinois, from which he received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in econo- 
mics. He later did graduate work at 
Northwestern University. 

In 1929 Mr. Taylor was invited by 
the late Julius Rosenwald to become 
associated with him in the development 
of the Michigan Boulevard Garden 
Apartments, one of the first large-scale, 
privately-financed housing 
ments in the country. In directing the 
operations of the Apartments, Mr. 
Taylor and his associates formulated 


de velop 


many of the management policies and 
procedures now in use in the public 
housing program. In addition to ini 
tiating sound administrative policies, 
he and his associates gave special em 
phasis to tenant and community or 
ganization. The Michigan Boulevard 
Garden Apartments made a distinct 
contribution to housing in the early 
"30's by demonstrating the scope and 
limitations of private enterprise in pro 
viding acceptable housing for families 
of moderate income. 

In 1931, Mr. Taylor was appointed 
by President Hoover as a member of 
the President's Conference on Home 
Building and Ownership. In 1934 he 
made an extensive trip to several 
European countries, inspecting housing 
estates and studying government hous 
ing policies and formulae. In 1936 he 
served as an instructor at the country’s 
first management training institute, 
conducted by NAHO in Washington 
for the PWA Housing Division. 

In 1941 Mr. Taylor was appointed by 
Mayor Kelly as a commissioner of the 
Chicago Housing Authority and in 
1943, he was elected its chairman. In 
March of this year he was re-elected 
to that office and, hence continues to 
take a leading part in directing the 
Authority’s $50 million program, which 
houses approximately 32,000 persons. 

Housing Philosophy 

Mr. Taylor expresses his housing 
“philosophy” as follows: “Any social 
and economic order should provide the 
basis upon which every family may 
secure a decent home. If, by the 
application of the ordinary methods 
ot housing construction and financing, 
the building industry fails to make 
possible the attainment of decent homes 
for large segments of the population, 
it then becomes the responsibility of the 
people, through their government, to 
devise formulae by which this objective 
may be achieved. The application of 
this philosophy should not destroy pri 
vate initiative in the home-building in- 
dustry, but should stimulate it.” 
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Plowshares, Pruning Hooks, and War Housing 


The second of a series of two articles outlining a 


working procedure toward the orderly postwar dis- 
position of temporary war housing in the Ports- 
mouth-Norfolk County area of Virginia. 


Part Il 


In the first article of this series, the 
background of the housing disposition 
problem in the Portsmouth-Norfolk 
County area was indicated. The article 
also included a statement of the general 
background of work that is being car- 
ried on by the Committee for Disposi- 
tion of Public War Housing in the area 
in an effort to secure basic data on 
which to make recommendations. 

Early in January the Committee ar- 
ranged, through the Housing Officer 
of the Norfolk Navy Yard, for the 
distribution of approximately 40,000 
questionnaires, each consisting of 25 
questions which the Committee felt 
would yield the information which 
would be the most helpful in an 
analysis of the area’s probable postwar 
housing potential. The questionnaire 
went to all the employees of the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard. In common with most 
questionnaires of this type, the survey 
solicited information on family com- 
position, home ownership or tenancy, 
and previous residence and employ- 
ment. In addition, it asked some ques- 
tions as to what would be the first 
thing on which the individual would 
spend his savings, postwar; what condi- 
tions in the area currently were caus- 
ing the most inconvenience; and 
whether the individual planned to re- 
main in the area at the conclusion of 
the emergency, providing work were 
available. As might be expected, the 
results from such a large number of 
replies were enlightening—and in some 
instances rather puzzling. 

Of the questionnaires distributed, 
31,584, or approximately 80 per cent, 
were returned. Since the return of the 
questionnaire was made mandatory 
through a Commandant’s Memoran- 
dum which accompanied it, it is sup- 
posed that the 20 per cent not returned 
represented personnel on leave and 
those whose employment terminated 
during the survey period. 

Some Questions Unanswered 

One of the difficulties in connection 
with the survey was the fact that some 
of the employees did not answer all 
the questions. As might have been 
expected, there were rugged indivi- 
dualists who felt that certain questions 
were entirely too personal in nature 
and they expressed their resentment by 
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negative action. The questions dealing 
with the basic information on sex, age, 
race, marital status, and family com- 
position seem to have been answered 
uniformly well. Questions on postwar 
intentions, previous residence, and 
amount of savings were not answered 
by as large a number. This may be 
traceable to a suspicion on the part 
of some that the questionnaire might 
eventually come to the attention to tax 
officials. The poorest response of the 
entire questionnnaire was on the ques- 
tion dealing with property ownership. 
The reason for this probably was the 
hesitancy on the part of the worker 
to divulge information of a particularly 
personal nature. 

An interesting picture of the average 
worker in the Norfolk Navy Yard has 
been developed by this survey. John 
Q. War-Worker is a white man, 364 
years old, married, and with one or 
two children 8 and 9 years old. He 
rents quarters in Portsmouth, owns his 
household furnishings, and has _ his 
family with him. He has been in the 
area for more than three years and 
has worked in the Navy Yard the en- 
tire time. He has affliated himself 
with a church and also a lodge or a 
civic organization. He has a mechani- 
cal skill and intends to remain in the 
area after the war if work is available, 
but does not intend to go into business 
for himself. He has a moderate amount 
of savings, but has not fully made up 
his mind as to what he will use them 
for, postwar. 

Proceeding to an analysis of the in- 
formation, it was found that 22,857, 
or 72 per cent, of those answering the 
questionnaire reside in Portsmouth or 
Norfolk County and that, of the total 
population of the area answering the 
questionnaire, 13,820, or 45 per cent, 
are “inmigrants,” having lived in the 
area three years or less. 

Approximately twice as many Navy 
Yard employees rented living quarters 
as owned them, the percentage being 
47 per cent renting and 24 per cent 


actually owning their own homes. 
Eighty per cent of the employees had 
their families with them, while the re 
maining 20 per cent did not. Of the 
total number surveyed, 5,753, or 18 
per cent, own or are buying property 
in Portsmouth or Norfolk County. 


After the War—What? 


Probably the most provocative ques 
tion of the entire survey was: “After 
the war, what do you think will be the 
first thing you will spend your sav 
ings on?” A relatively small number 
(1 per cent) indicated that they would 
spend their savings on a new home 
first. A reasonably small number, as 
compared with the expected response, 
indicated that an automobile would be 
their first concern. The number indi- 
cating that they would either buy a 
new home, a farm or acreage, or pay 
for their present home was _ high, 
amounting to 47 per cent—that is, 47 
per cent of the responses on savings 
were concerned with real property in- 
vestments of the types indicated, al- 
though not necessarily indicating that 
such investments would be a first order 
of postwar business on the part of the 
Navy Yard employees. 

A large number, 37 per cent, an- 
swered that they had no material sav- 
ings. This particular answer gave rise 
to three questions in the minds of those 
analyzing the figures: first, were the 
answers entirely truthful; second, are 
bond selling campaigns as fruitful as 
generally supposed; and third, do the 
answers indicate that savings are con- 
centrated within a relatively small 
group. The local banks were con- 
tacted in an effort to shed some light 
on this question and some very reveal- 
ing information was obtained. They 
indicated that their savings accounts 
had increased tremendously since Pearl 
Harbor and that, despite an unfavor- 
able rate of interest, many people are 
placing their money in savings accounts 
rather than in government bonds. One 
bank indicated that because of the 
tremendous increase in their savings 
accounts and because of the general in- 
activity of their money, they have, in 
some instances, requested the holders 
of large accounts to make withdrawals 
for the purchase of war bonds. 

The American Bankers Association 
states that there are in savings of all 
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kinds today approximately ninety bil- 
lions of dollars, presumably including 
war bonds. On the other side of this 
picture, we find that, although approxi- 
mately only 12 per cent of the war 
bonds issued on a national basis have 
been redeemed so far, redemption 
activities in the banks in the Ports- 
mouth-Norfolk County area have been 
such as to require full-time clerks for 
the cashing of bonds. Bond sales in 
the banks now seem to be relatively 
small. We are inclined to believe that 
the proper answer to this question is 
that savings are concentrated in a 
relatively small group and that the 
average worker has fairly small savings. 

The general desirability of the Ports- 
mouth-Norfolk County area as a place 
to locate was indicated by the fact that, 
of those planning to buy a home or 
a farm, 43 per cent are planning to 
buy in Portsmouth or Norfolk County. 

The workers have become rapidly 
absorbed into community activities, as 
shown by the large percentage who are 
affiliated with churches, lodges, or civic 
organizations: 49 per cent had affliated 
themselves with churches and 43 per 
cent with lodges or civic organizations. 

Causes of Complaint 

When questioned on what conditions 
within the area had caused the most 
inconvenience, some eye-opening fig- 
ures were received. Transportation was 
the principal worry of 3,329; while 
3,287 indicated dissatisfaction with 
housing. Shopping facilities were indi- 
cated as being most inconvenient by 
12,069. And 15,319 stated that schools 
caused them the most inconvenience. 
Lack of recreation was the complaint 
of 5,528; while 8,129 indicated other 
varied minor worries. No criticism was 
made by 3,199. These figures were 
very interesting inasmuch as previous 


questionnaires circulated in the area 


had indicated that transportation was 
the most worrisome condition. It is 
assumed that popular dissatisfaction 
with the inadequate allocation of food 
materials to the area, based on the 
1940 census, was expressed through 
an indication of shopping facilities as 
inconvenient. Everyone who has noted 
the results of the questionnaire has 
been impressed with the number in- 
dicating concern over lack of recreation. 
It is quite possible that an increased 
awareness of organized recreation for 
war-workers has been produced by the 
extensive recreational facilities provided 
in public housing projects. The in- 
dividuals residing in private housing 
may be the ones who complained of 
the lack of recreation. This is purely 
conjectural. No specific data were ob- 
tained on this point. 
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In an effort to determine the occupa- 
tional classification of most of the 
workers, they were questioned as to 
their actual present trade and class, 
other trades or types of work in which 
they were qualified, and their prewar 
occupations. As might be expected in 
a heavy industry such as shipbuilding 
and repair, the workers were primarily 
from the metal trades, and a large 
part of them had mechanical skills. 
Sixty-one per cent of the group an- 
swering the questionnaire were cur- 
rently employed as metal workers. Of 
the group answering the question re 
lative to other trades or types of work 
for which they were qualified, metal 
workers comprised 62 per cent of the 
total. Of the group who answered the 
question on their prewar occupations, 
49.5 per cent indicated that they had 
utilized mechanical skills. In answer 
to the question as to plans for going 
into business for themselves, postwar, 
16 per cent replied affirmatively, 4 per 
cent indicating a choice of the Hamp- 
ton Roads area as a location. 

How Many Will Remain Postwar 

The Committee was interested most 
of all in a combination of two ques- 
tions which showed the number of 
inmigrant workers in the area and 
the number who intended to remain in 
the area, postwar, if work were avail- 
able. Those who indicated that they 
had been in the area three years or 
less, totalling 13,820, were assumed to 
be “inmigrants.” Their cards were re- 
tabulated by machines in order to 
secure a specific and accurate count 
of those who had indicated their in- 
tention to remain. An earlier check, 
based on comparable figures, had in- 
dicated that approximately 8,000 in- 
migrants would fall in this group. The 
retabulation disclosed that of the 13,- 
820, a total of 999, or 7.2 per cent, 
did not answer; 3,438, or 25 per cent, 
indicated that they did not intend to 
remain; while 9,383, or 68 per cent, 
indicated their intention to remain. 
While all the other information secured 
on the questionnaire was most helpful, 
this particular combination of informa- 
tion represented the “sixty-four dollar 
question.” 

The 68 per cent figure represents the 
number of inmigrants, most of whom 
probably reside in temporary housing, 
for whom permanent accommodations 
must be found, postwar. Since these 
permanent accommodations are not 
now available, the principal question 
is one of providing facilities, postwar, 
to take care of this number of families. 
The disposition problem locally, there- 
fore, becomes most noticeably one of 
conservation of temporary housing and 





“Standard House” 
Adopted in Charlotte 





In Charlotte, North Carolina, a de- 
finition of a “standard house,” recently 
submitted by the local real estate board, 
was unanimously adopted by the City 
Council, and the city attorney was 
instructed to draw up ordinances add 
ing the standards to the proper building 
codes. All future residential construc 
tion in Charlotte will be required to 
conform with the standards defined. 

The measures now under considera 
tion will not make the “standard 
house” requirements retroactive, but as 
soon as certain legal questions are 
cleared, further legislation will be in 
troduced to require the removal of all 
dwellings which do not conform to 
the standards defined. 


According to the approved definition, 
a dwelling is considered standard if it 
is not in need of major repairs; if it 
is equipped with running water, in 
side private bathing and toilet facilities, 
electricity, and adequate heating facili 
ties; if room sizes meet minimum 
requirements; and if sufficient ventila- 
tion is present. 





not immediate disposition. The task 
of the Committee is to indicate broadly 
the need for at least 10,000 permanent 
dwelling units, postwar; and to attempt 
the promotion of a long-term housing 
program which will provide those 
facilities and which will at the same 
time withdraw the temporary facilities 
from the housing inventory as the per 
manent accommodations become avail 
able. 

The Committee is now working on 
its final report, which will present the 
need for this broad type of program. 
With the postwar industrial population 
of the Navy Yard kept at a reasonably 
high level because of fleet maintenance 
and repair, it is not probable that 
Portsmouth will revert to its prewar 
population of 50,000. In the unlikely 
event that fleet operations should be 
curtailed drastically, new industry 
would have available a tremendous 
number of persons skilled in the metal 
trades at the outset of the so-called 
“Age of Lighter Metals.” The im 
portance and significance of such an 
asset to the future of a metropolitan 
Hampton Roads area can not be over 
stated. With the advantage of climate, 
transportation, and labor supply, the 
Hampton Roads area seems destined to 
take its place as one of the truly great 
industrial areas of the South. 
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MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION BEGINS 
COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 


Three Division committees were or- 
ganized within the past month and 
invitations to serve on them have gone 
out to almost fifty Division members: 
(1) Committee on Operation and 
Maintenance; (2) Committee on Rental 
Management; (3) Subcommittee on 
Training of the NAHO-Management 
Division Committee on Administration. 
Rosters of the Committees will be car- 
ried in the Journal as soon as all invi- 
tations have been acknowledged. 

Chairman Lawrence M. Cox has at 
tempted to increase the number of per- 
sons participating 1n committee activity 
by including many new members of 
the Division on the above Committees 

plus others who have not served on 
committees in the ‘past. Also, an effort 
has been made to make committee ap 
pointments on the basis of a member's 
expressed interest in the particular sub- 
ject with which a committee deals 
and of expressed willingness to work 
on committee assignments. 

Committee Functions 

The Committee on Operation and 
Maintenance will generally consider all 
operational devices through which man- 
agement performance is executed and 
objectives or standards are attained. In 
this connection, the group will develop 
and evaluate source material on care 
of the physical plant and on activity 
programs involving tenants, staff per- 
sonnel, and the larger community 
(commonly identified as project serv- 
ices, fire and safety, etc.). 

The Committee on Rental Manage- 
ment will examine and evaluate the 
processes through which _ eligibility 
policies are reduced to tenant selec- 
tion procedures, tenants are assigned 
to units, and eligibility for continued 
occupancy is reviewed. 

The Subcommittee on Training will 
include the general promotion and 
development of training methods and 
opportunities, both pre-employment 
and in-service; the examination of the 
feasibility of NAHO developing corre- 
spondence courses on housing manage- 
ment techniques; and the preparation 
of ‘recommendations on curricula for 
universities interested in offering in- 
structions on housing. 











NAHO 
is still interested 
ina 
MANAGEMENT ASSISTANT 
as advertised in 
the March Journal 
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Students of one of the Philadelphia Housing Authority's tenant-operated play 
schools, hard at work on their first housing textbook— 
"The House That Jack Built." 


Tacoma’s Tenant Handbook 
Has All the Answers 


The Tacoma Housing Authority has 
just released a friendly set of sugges- 
tions and instructions that should carry 
its 2,864 tenants through every phase 
of their war housing experience—from 
defrosting the refrigerator to deciding 
what to do with the kids on Sunday 
afternoon. The booklet has the title 
“Short Cuts”; is twenty-four printed 
pages in length; is generously illus- 
trated with cartoon-type drawings (the 
main titles of the book and the sketches 
are printed in color); and is written 
throughout in an informal, breezy style 
that tends to make the whole business 
of renting a home from the Tacoma 
Authority sound like one of life’s more 
pleasant privileges. The booklet was 
edited and designed by Alexander L. 
Crosby and Carol S. Simon; illustrated 
by Milt Groth; and supervised by 
Elizabeth F. Short, the Authority's Ad 
ministrative Assistant. 

A special feature of the handbook is 
that, contrary to usual practice, it cov- 
ers all three of the Authority's devel- 
opments. It is prefaced by general 
information about the city (e.g., Ta- 
coma has the highest mountain in 
Washington, the ‘highest smokestack 
in the northwest, and the highest totem 
pole on the Continent). Following the 


general community statement, there are 
two pages about “You and Your Land- 
lord”—rules on rent payment, keys, 
pets, boarders, etc., as well as a brief 
summary of the Authority's program. 
Separately for each of the three 
housing communities, the handbook 
details available services—management 
office, schools, stores, busses, movies, 
etc. The handbook then reverts to the 
general again—suggesting how refrig- 
erators should be cleaned, walls washed, 
lawns maintained, flowers planted. 


The final six pages of the handbook 
propose ways for tenants to spend their 
leisure time and also provide a series 
of “handy facts” on hospitals, banks, 
newspapers, employment offices, rail- 
roads, and all the other city services 
that are usually tracked down only 
through extensive interviewing of na- 
tives, neighbors, and passersby. 


Without any doubt, “Short Cuts” 
will actually be read by the Tacoma 
Authority's tenants, since everything 
has been done to make that job easy 
for them. Hence, it should amply serve 
its purpose of (1) publicizing landlord 
tenant rules; and (2) creating in the 
tenants a feeling of “belonging”—both 
in the city and in their new homes. 
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Incoming Tenants Clean 
Vacated Units 


During the current labor shortage, 
the Peoria Housing Authority, faced 
with the problem of preparing vacated 
dwelling units for reoccupancy with a 
minimum RM&R cost and with mini- 
mum vacancy loss, reports a solution 
which provides incoming tenants an in- 
centive to perform the necessary clean- 
ing. 

The Authority requires a_ security 
deposit of $12. Outgoing tenants are 
expected to leave their homes in a sat- 
isfactory condition, less normal wear 
and tear. If walls or dwelling equip- 
ment are in need of cleaning, new ten- 
ants are given credit on their security 
deposits in return for their labor in 
bringing the units up to reoccupancy 
standards. 

The plan works as follows: 

(1) The vacated unit is inspected to 
determine its condition. 

(2) Depending on the degree to 
which the former tenant has failed to 
leave the unit in proper condition, all 
or a portion, of the security deposit, is 
retained by the Authority. 

(3) As soon as the unit is vacated, 
it is made available to the new tenant, 
by prior arrangement, if he is willing 
to clean the unit in accordance with 
Authority standards. In return, the 
tenant's security deposit will be credited 
with the amount retained from the out- 
going tenant. 

(4) A service request is issued to the 
tenant, itemizing the work required 
and the security deposit credit to be 
allowed. Cleaning materials, equip- 
ment, and instructions are furnished by 
management. 

(5) When the tenant reports that the 
work is completed (within two weeks 
after initial occupancy), management 
inspects the unit. 

(6) If the work is satisfactory, the 
credit agreement is completed. If the 
outgoing tenant does not leave a sufh- 
cient security deposit balance to cover 
the amount which management would 
retain, the difference is made up by the 
Authority as a management cost, cred- 
ited to the incoming tenant's security 
deposit. 

Any necessary replacement of equip- 
ment, chargeable to the outgoing ten- 
ant, is covered by his security deposit. 
However, if there is not enough money 
left in the security deposit after the 
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new tenant is compensated for his 
work, the cost of replacing or repairing 
property is absorbed in the Authority's 
RM&R account. A similar procedure 
is followed if the vacated unit is left 
in an infested condition. 


Elmer Jolly, Executive Director of 
the Authority, states that no incoming 
tenant 1s expected to occupy a unit 
which is not habitable. If an accumula 
tion of debris is left by the outgoing 
tenant, surface cleaning is provided by 
management. He states that most ten 
ants are willing to accept the plan with 
the incentive of “earning” their security 
deposits and insuring the cleanliness of 
their dwellings. 

Since it is stated that the manage 
ment cost of cleaning these units would 
have amounted to $10 to $40 each, it is 
evident that appreciable savings have 
been accomplished through the plan, 
which has been in operation ten 
months. In addition, Mr. Jolly reports, 
there has not been any vacancy loss at 
Warner Homes for the past six months. 


Salvage Aids Tenant Activities 

Helen Phelan, manager of Valley- 
view Homes in Cleveland, reports a 
paper salvage collection campaign that 
plays an important part in the resident 
maintenance program, while at the 
same time contributing to the war 
effort. 

“Valleyview GI's” and “Junior Com 
mandos,” children’s groups under adult 
supervision, collect the paper weekly 
and place it in a storage space until 
it is sold. In addition, salvage parties 
are held, where tickets of admission 
are exchanged for a fair amount of 
salvage. This combined system brings 
in an amazing amount of salvage—tin 
cans, rags, fat, and scrap, as well as 
magazines and papers. 

Funds resulting from the sale of 
salvage (about $300 a year from paper 
sales and $200 from other items) have 
been alloted by the Resident Council 
to various resident activities. The Chil- 
dren’s Recreation Committee, the 
Block Plan, and the Garden Club have 
benefited under this arrangement. 


Coal Hopper Preservation 


A method of cutting costs on one 
item of operation of stoker-operated 
central heating plants has been re- 
ported by Carl P. Pawinski, manager 


om 


of Parklawn, a PWA development in 
Milwaukee. 

During the first years of operation, 
the coal hoppers required annual re 
conditioning. Friction and rust, caused 
by wet coal, had necessitated the scrap 
ing of the inner walls of the hoppers 
and the application of at least two 
coats of red lead and a final coat of iron 
paint. With each reconditioning, the 
metal walls of the hoppers became 
increasingly thin; it became obvious 
that further scraping would cause a 
break-through of the walls. 

Management solved the problem 
satisfactorily by lining the inner walls 
with 3/16-inch Johns Manville asbes 
tos sheet rock lining (standard flex 
board). 

The material for three 14%-ton hop 
pers cost $10. The lining eliminates 
the necessity for scraping and painting, 
strengthens the walls of the hoppers, 
and permits a smoother, more even 
flow of coal into the boilers. Mr. 
Pawinski states that no wear is notice 
able alter one year ot operation. 


Annual Income Re-examination 
Forms Mailed to Tenants 

At Techwood and Clark Howell 
Homes in Atlanta, forms for annual 
income re-examination and employer 
verification of tenant income are mailed 
to the tenants, who are held responsi 
ble for furnishing this information to 
the management office. The forms 
(available on request to the Homes) 
were developed by the management 
office after several years of study. 

Peter M. Lynch, manager of the 
Homes, reports that this process, which 
has relieved the management office of 
a considerable amount of tedious work, 
has been found completely satisfactory 
by regional FPHA representatives who 
spot-checked the work. 


Training Certificate 


Under the direction of Marion 
Buckley, Management Training Ad 
viser, and Forrest D. Byars, Assistant 
Director for Management of FPHA’s 
Region III office, everyone successfully 
completing a training program initiated 
by the Regional Office is given a Train- 
ing Certificate. The certificate carries 
the name and position of the trainee; 
a statement of the subject studied; the 
number of hours spent in training; the 
date of the certificate; and the signa- 
ture of Mr. Byars. 
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Tenant Gardens —1944... 


PEORIA—This year the Authority plans 
to buy a half-dozen different kinds of flower 
seeds to distribute to tenants as 

a means of encouraging grounds 
beautification. 


See page 62 for more “Garden Notes” 
The Journal of HOUSING 
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..» Are You Ready for 19457 


NEW HAVEN 





MEMPHIS (Below}—On the left is J. A. Fowler, Executive 
Director of the Memphis Housing Authority; on the right 
is the Honorable Walter Chandler, Mayor of Memphis. 
They are hoeing in a four-acre community garden which 
was cultivated by |0! tenants, each of whom, including 
Mayor Chandler and Mr. Fowler, had plots assigned to 
them. In addition to this area, nearly |,500 backyard Victory 
Gardens were planted by the 3,305 tenants of the Author- 
ity's five housing estates. 












px 


OMAHA'S LAWN PATROL (Below}—These are the young 

people who keep the lawns of South Side Terrace Homes in 

Omaha free of paper and litter. See the December 1944 

issue of the Journal (page 45) for a statement of how the 
patrol is organized and operates. 





See page 62 for more “Garden Notes” 
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MORE GARDEN NOTES 








Cleveland 


Valleyview Homes, a low-rent estate 
operated by the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, recently won a 
gold plaque as first prize for improve- 
ment in civic landscaping. The second 
prize in this contest, sponsored by the 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, 
went to Woodhill Homes, another of 
the Authority's developments. 


Chicago 

Instead of repeating last year’s pro- 
gram, when only vegetable gardens 
were planted, the recently formed Gar- 
dening Committee at the Chicago 
Housing Authority plans to feature 
flower gardens as well. The Garden- 
ing Committee is composed of six 
Authority employees, representing the 
Management staffs of five developments 
and the Central Office’s Technical De- 
partment. 

Various methods of stimulating gar 
den interest and activity 
ants have been 
Committee: 

(1) Photographs and colored slides 
will be shown to acquaint tenants with 
past gardening experiences at their own 
and at other housing developments. 

(2) An illustrated tenant handbook 
on gardening will be distributed, ex- 
plaining planting processes in simple 
terms. 

(3) At 


among ten- 
worked out by the 


each development, colored 


garden posters will be displayed. 

(4) Actual demonstration of garden- 
ing methods will be given for small 
groups at each development. 


SYS) Sy Sh Sy S$ Ss 
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; Some Sian ; 
“ to Your s 
Grounds and Garden 
Problems 


Are you preparing to plant 
new lawns? 
Do you need help with your 


landscaping budget and work 
program? 
How can tenant maintenance 


be accomplished ? 

Are you interested in _profes- 
sional information on the care of 
shrubs, hedges, lawns, and trees? 


Then write today for 
your copy of 
MAINTENANCE OF 
HOUSING PROJECT 
GROUNDS 
by 
Wayne H. Laverty 
NAHO Publication NM203 


FREE to agency members and 
members of the Management Di 
S/ vision Fifty cents for all 
gy NAHO members. 
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other 


GiGi 


(5) Garden columns that will offer 
timely information throughout the sea- 
son will be featured in all development 
newspapers. 


(6) Early this Spring, a “Garden 
Week” will be designated for concen- 
trated publicity on gardens and de 
tailed instructions for all participants 
in the garden program. 


Region V—Southwest Cities 

More than five thousand individual 
victory gardens were planted by public 
housing tenants in Region V last sea- 
son, according to a report of the Re- 
gion’s FPHA Project Services Staff. 
Approximately one-third of the gar- 
dens adjoined the tenants’ homes, while 
the remainder were planted on special 
plots which resident associations assem- 
bled for such use. Many tenants main- 
tained two gardens—one at home and 
another at the special plot. 


Tenants at Frazier Courts in Dallas, 
where 97 per cent of the families 
canned food grown in victory gardens, 
led the Southwest Region in the per- 
centage of tenants participating in the 
food preservation program. Through- 
out the Region, nearly 29,000 quarts 
of food were canned in community 
building kitchens as well as in tenants’ 
homes. Home counselors and_ local 
authority staffs are credited with a large 


share of the success of the 


program. 


SEATTLE AUTHORITY OPERATES GREENHOUSE 


, and it all started when the 
staff of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Seattle had to find some means 
of disposing of fertilizer . . 

The greenhouse at Holly Park, Seat- 
tle (pictured right) represents the cur- 
rent end of a chain of ingenious de- 
vices developed by Authority personnel 
to meet a set of unusual circumstances 
as they arose—one after another. The 
chain began when, some time before 
the completion of the Holly Park 
homes, the Authority became the pro- 
ducer of high-grade fertilizer as a by- 
product of the operation of a sewage 
disposal plant at Sand Point Homes, 
a “671” development for naval _per- 
sonnel attached to the adjoining U. S. 
Naval Air Station. The commercial 
value of this type of fertilizer approxi- 
mated $75 per ton. Sufficient quanti- 
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ties were produced either to supple- 
ment the income of the Authority or 
to supply most of the fertilizer required 


by the Authority. 
At first, the fertilizer was shovelled 
from the drying house, then crudely 
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broken up with picks and mallets, and 
sacked for future use. When its quali- 
ties became appreciated, a small second- 
hand mill was purchased and installed 
in a specially-constructed frame shelter 
located within the compound of the 
plant. With this equipment, the large 
chunks of fertilizer could be ground 
quickly before being sacked and dis- 
tributed to the Authority's various 
properties. 

In the meantime, greater demands 
for nursery stock and bedding plants 
arose in all developments as a result 
of landscaping improvements under- 
taken by management. (One such im- 
provement resulted from the salvaging 
of discarded sections of two-foot con- 
crete sewer pipe and imbedding them 
half-way into the ground at several- 
foot intervals as a means of delineating 
court boundaries and street curbings.) 
It was to avoid the larger cost of ob- 
taining plants and nursery stock 
through the usual commercial sources 
that the greenhouse and other nursery 
equipment were installed at Holly 
Park. Now, all necessary additions and 
replacements of shrubs and flowers are 
grown at the Authority's own nursery, 
while a carefully integrated and cen- 
tralized landscape division of the main- 
tenance operations section sees to it 
that each housing development becomes 
a “garden spot.” 





| DIDN’T DO IT — 


SAYS KELSEY VOLNER — 


| Am Not KLV 





In a recent letter to the Management 
Division’s Executive Secretary, Ellis 
Ash, Mr. Kelsey Volner, Manager of 
Red Hook Houses in New York City, 
says: 

“Mrs. Lumsden showed me the letter 
you had written her recently, in which 
you included mention of the fact that 
I had protested the similarity of ini- 
tials between my own and those used 
by the anonymous writer of the letter 
in the January issue of the Housing 
Journal. The anonymous writer, 
while he had a splendid tale of woe 
to relate, certainly picked a very un- 
happy combination of initials to use 
as his nom de plume. With twenty- 
six letters in the alphabet and the 
endless number of possible combina- 
tions of those letters, he had to pick 
two that are untold 
amount of grief. 

“It so happens, fortunately, that | 
have no middle initial, but to judge 
from the amount of comment and let- 
ters I have received since that letter 
was published, I am convinced that 


causing me an 


no one pays any attention to middle 
initials. The K and the V were enough 
to make everyone certain that I had 
written the letter. In fact, | was ac 
cused of inserting the ‘L’ in order to 
drag a red herring across my own trail. 


Let It Be Understood 


“Now then, let it therefore be clearly 
understood 
“1) 1 don’t write anonymous letters. 
“2) If I had, I would hardly use my 
own initials to hide my own trail. 

“3) A good deal of the matter con 
tained in this letter could not, by 
any stress of the imagination, apply 
to the conditions prevailing in New 
York City. 

“I would therefore be pleased if it 
would be conveyed to the writer of 
the letter that while his letters are 
good and undoubtedly will help clear 
up some troublesome questions, let him 
for the sake of my peace of mind, find 
another combination of intials. 

Sincerely yours, 


Kelsey 


Volner” 


New Orleans Annual Report Stresses Management 
Techniques—Tenant Relations 


Almost 90 per cent of the contents 


of a 99-page report of the Housing Au- 
thority of New Orleans for the two- 
year period September 1942 to Septem- 
ber 1944, is devoted to either the re- 
cording of or the discussion of the 
management aspects of the Authority’s 
program. A high percentage of the 
management material relates to tenant 
relations. A Tenant Relations Depart- 
ment (separate from a Tenant Selec- 
tion Department) has been set up to 
provide casework service in cooperation 
with tenants, management, and com- 
munity agencies, and it is interesting 
to note that approximately 40 per cent 
of the referrals to the Department, as 
reported, were initiated by the tenants. 

In addition to the trained social 
workers on the staff of the Tenant Re- 
lations Department, there is a Project 
Services Advisor, who is responsible for 
developing the most effective use of 
community services and facilities, both 


among all groups of people. The fami- 
lies that populate the low-rent housing 
projects are consequently not immune 
to social ills. In fact, this group of 
people may be regarded as more sus- 
ceptible by virtue of their struggle to 
overcome the pitfalls of destitution. It 
is true the present world crisis has per- 
mitted many of these people to im- 
prove their economic status by means 
of more lucrative employment brought 
about by war industries. However, 
many breakdowns in family life have 
come to tenants in the higher brackets 
as a result of the new mode of living 
during the war emergency. These prob- 
lems have required service from the 


Tenant Relations Department. 


“The Tenant Relations Department 
was created out of the need for a re- 
source to assist the tenants in the low- 
rent — projects to adjust to their 

living. Most of the origi- 
nal tenants who needed case work serv- 


new way o 


moved from the projects.” 


The Tenant Relations Department 
has early contact with the family, as 


indicated by the statement that: 


“ 


Social Worker for Each Project 
The Report recommends that: 


“o 


- .. as few people are accustomed 
to communal living, it was decided 
not to wait until a tenant shows signs 
of maladjustment in conforming to 
community life in the project but 
rather to initiate each new family as 
they take up residence in the various 
projects to the approved way of living 
by means of a new-tenant interview.” 


. . . In order to do a complete job 
and meet the future needs, a social 
worker is indispensable in each proj- 
ect. If this is not immediately pos- 
sible then at least one additional worker 
would be of great help. This pro- 
posal was made in the 1942 annual 





report and we wish to further empha- 
size the need at this time. Those of us 
who are in close touch with the tenant 
group realize the benefits derived by 
the contacts with all new tenants. If 
we could intensify our service instead 
of spreading it thin as new responsi- 
bilities are added, better results could 
be accomplished. . . .” 


on and off the project. Since the pro- 
vision of case work services is not usu- 
ally regarded as part of the manage- 
ment program of a local authority, the 
philosophy of the New Orleans Au- 
thority as stated in the report noted 
above is of particular interest. 

“Social problems are even present 


ices to help in solving their difficulties 
have modified their behavior in line 
with the best interests of the com- 
munity. After sufficient opportunity to 
rectify the situation was allowed, those 
who showed that they were unwilling 
to meet the minimum standards set by 
the Housing Authority have been re- 
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NM209. WASHING WATER SOLU- 
BLE PAINTS, by George P. Bauer. 
1945. 2pp., mimeo. A report of ex- 
periments in cleaning water soluble 
paint surfaces. Distributed free to 
agency members and to members of 
the Management Division. Available 
free to all NAHO members on request. 


ORSS. WHY THE NATION'S CAP- 
ITAL SHOULD LEAD THE WAY 
IN PLANNING AND HOUSING, 
by Jacob Crane. 1945. 12 pp., mimeo. 
The text of a paper read before the 
Citizens’ Committee on Community 
Planning in Washington, D. C. Covers 
Mr. Crane’s observations on his recent 
trip through Italy, France, and Eng- 
land. Distributed to all NAHO mem- 
bers. Additional copies available free 
on request. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
POST-WAR ECONOMIC POLICY 
AND PLANNING. Parts 6 to 11. 
Government Printing Office. 1945. 6 
volumes. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The text of the 
testimony presented before the Taft 
Committee on Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment during the first week 
of the hearings. 

REHOUSING NEEDS OF FAMI- 
LIES LIVING ON THE SITE OF 
THE STUYVESANT TOWN RE- 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. Com- 
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mittee on Housing, Community Service 
Society. January 1945. 75 pp. and 
tables. 50c. Community Service So- 
ciety, 105 East 22 Street, New York 10, 
New York. Information based on in 
terviews with a 25-percent, typical, 
cross section of the 3,400 families now 
living on the site of New York City’s 
first community under the State’s 
Urban Revelopment Companies Law. 
Findings indicate that not more than 
3 per cent of the site dwellers could 
reasonably expect to be rehoused in 
Stuyvesant Town. 


BUILDING AMERICA’S HOUSES. 
Twentieth Century Pamphlet No. 1. 
January 1945. 12 pp. 5c; 3c in quanti- 
ties of 100 to 499; 2c for 500 or more. 
Education Department, The Twentieth 


Century Fund, 330 West 42 Street, 


New York 18, New York. A simply 
worded, illustrated popularization of 
the Fund’s “American Housing: Prob- 
lems and Prospects,” by Miles L. 
Colean which was reviewed in April 
1944 NAHO News. Does a good job 
of citing the basic difficulties of the 
house-building industry and then pro- 
posing what can be done about them. 
Good hand-out material. 


HOUSING NEEDS: a preliminary 
estimate. National Housing Bulletin 1. 
November 1944. 24 pp. 10c. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. A National Housing Agency 
study of volume of additional non- 
farm homes required after the war; 
origin and character of need; break- 
down by rental values; magnitude of 
the job. This study was reviewed in 
the November 1944 Journal. 


HOUSING COSTS: where the 
housing dollar goes. National Housing 
Bulletin 2. December 1944. 48 pp. 
10c. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. A National Hous- 
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ing Agency study of housing costs, 
family incomes, possible approaches to 
cost reductions. This study was re- 
viewed in the November 1944 Journal. 


Chicago Authority Audits 
Tenant Records 





With the decentralization of tenant 
selection, a monthly audit of tenant 
records has been instituted by the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority to insure uni- 
formity and impartiality in tenant selec- 
tion and income check operations. 

Each month, members of the Au- 
thority’s central office staff visit project 
offices to examine individual files of 
eligible applicants, new tenants, and 
tenants whose incomes have been 
checked during the previous month. 
The examination, handled in a manner 
similar to a financial audit, has dis- 
closed a sufficient number of incon 
sistencies to warrant its continuance. 
An even more important function of 
the audit, the Authority reports, is its 
guarantee of the basic integrity of 
methods of tenant selection and income 
re-examination. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active $10 
Individual Associate ca 


Active 
incomes 


Individual — Junior 
for those with 
under $1 800) ; 


Management Division, Ac- 
tive or Subscriber 10 

Sustaining 25 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum 


Complete details available 
upon request. 
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